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which he gave himself in the European capitals
would have done credit to a prima donna. He set
himself to epater le bourgeois wherever he went, and
his policy was fully justified by its results. After his
return to China he remarked to one of his English
friends in Tientsin that the ignorance of China's
officials in regard to European affairs was no greater
than that of Europe's statesmen in regard to China.
Yet there is no doubt that what the aged statesman
had seen in his travels had given him food for sober
thought, and for the rest of his life his attitude
towards foreigners was more courteous and less
jocular than in the days before his pilgrimage.

As we have seen, the first object of the Empress
Dowager in sending Li to the Coronation of Tzar
Nicholas II. was to put him beyond the reach of his
enemies and critics at Court; also to enable him to
recover something of the prestige lost in the Shimono-
seki Treaty, by negotiating a definite entente with
Russia in regard to future defence against Japanese
aggression. It would have been difficult for the Old
Buddha to support Li at Tientsin against the Censors'
attacks, immediately after the collapse of his expen-
sive armaments, without risking something of her
own reputation. His presence at the capital was
equally inexpedient, and Count Cassini's invitation
for him to attend the Coronation fell in conveniently
with Her Majesty's wishes. The extension of his
journey to England, France, Germany, the Nether-
lands, and America was also in the nature of a
breathing-space: at the same time Li hoped to com-
bine business with pleasure by persuading the British
Government (as the party most interested) to agree to
a 50 per cent, increase in the Maritime Import duties.